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EDITORIALS 


WHAT’S —On another page of this issue there is provided 

9 a summary of the Nielsen report to retail food 
AHEAD? stores this week issued by the well known 
Marketing Research Organization. Because the trends in retail 
store distribution are all important to canned and frozen foods 
salesmen, we take the liberty of quoting freely from that 
chapter: 


“What lies ahead for the food industry, as well as for the 
economic well-being of the country as a whole? Are we ap- 
proaching a zenith in our standards of living and our economic 
activity? Are we in for a period of backing and filling —a 
plateau of consolidation? Not yet! 


“For the near future, food store sales should range around 
5 percent to 6 percent above 1954 levels. This seems like a very 
conservative estmiate in view of the fact that there will be 2 
percent more people eating this year than last (witness the 165 
million mark ticked cff in population as this was written). 


“And the buying power of this larger population total will 
be up, along with public confidence in a prosperous future. As 
a matter of fact, a sustained high level of activity for the food 
business in the future is underwritten by a high level of employ- 
ment—with the most widely diffused ample buying power in 
the nation’s history. 


“Due to competition, these food dollars are not going to walk 
nto each man’s store by themselves. They will have to be 
ultivated by all of the well-developed, demonstrated selling 
bilities of all food store operators. But food store people have 
nany weapons at their command. The public acceptance and 
‘emand for ever-greater quantities of convenience foods, frozen 
ods, prepackaged foods, better grade foods, diet foods, baby 
ods, pet foods, and so on down a long list, will build up the 
' od store volumes of the future. 


“And what of a few years hence? The atomic age—the age 
‘ automation is at hand. It is here — now — and developments 
\ ll follow swiftly. Countless new products will be born, and 
' ones redesigned and repackaged to the modern taste. 


‘Food retailing, so it is said, has changed more in the past 

years than in any previous century in history. What of the 

t 20 years—to 1975—when between 40 and 50 million more 

sons will be living in this country? If the past 20 years have 

n called a marketing revolution, what of the changes the 
a mie age and automation will bring to us? 


Our very concepts and modes of living will be changed. The 

t revolutionary shifts imaginable will take place in the 

‘essing and selling of foods, not to mention every other detail 

our daily lives. And the net result will be higher living 
‘ dards and, hopefylly, a happier, fuller life for everyone. 
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“Lest 1975 seem too far away, consider only five years hence 
when the population will be between 12 and 15 millions more. 
The expectations are that people then will be even better fed 
than they are now. As the economic activity of the country 
continues at high levels in the next few years, and as the Gross 
National Product—the sum of all production and income—rises 
steadily, food buying and food consumption will mount likewise. 
The productivity of the country has no limits, in light of the 
vast developments now in sight, and as productivity rises, so 
will a rising living standard bring ever-rising food store volumes. 


“Better nutrition in recent years has undoubtedly played a 
great part in increasing longevity and life expectancy. This: is 
a trend which will continue to have a steady influence on food 
sales. One new scientific development alone (low-temperature 
evaporation) promises a revolution in the food business, making 
better and more nutritious food widely available. It has vast 
possibilities. 


“Economically, when we get through rebuilding the highway 
network of the nation, and rebuilding the educational system 
from top to bottom, if we still need something to keep high 
employment, we can start on housing. 


“In spite of all efforts of the past few years, many experts 
believe we are still losing out in the housing race. They base 
their opinions not so much on the number of new homes cur- 
rently being constructed as on the need for replacing and repair- 
ing so many of the older homes. 


“For instance, they say that of all dwellings now in existence— 

10 percent are actually dilapidated 

33 percent need replacing because of obsolescence 

17 percent have no inside water 

29 percent lack flush toilets 

31 percent lack baths i 
—and to do the job right will require the expenditure of $67 
billion! 


“Since this country has always been noted for the dynamic 
energy, vitality and resourcefulness of its people, there is little 
doubt that all of these things (houses, schools, roads, new 
industry, wider distribution, better methods) constitute a chal- 
lenge that will be met. In accomplishing all these great tasks, 
no part of our economic framework is more important or more 
necessary to our well-being than the food industry. 


“And no part of our economy will play a greater part in the 
daily lives of everyone than the retail food store business. As 
the nation prospers and grows—so will the food business grow 
in even greater ratio—since this growth will not be from mere 
numbers of consumers, but there will be a constant increase in 
the quality and quantity of food consumed.” 
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WASHINGTON 


PIMIENTO TARIFF INCREASE 
REQUESTED BY GEORGIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Georgia Canners Association has re- 
quested the United States Government 
to increase tariffs on pimientos imported 
from Cuba and other countries, pointing 
out that the 18 pimiento packing plants 
in this country can produce an ample 
supply for the entire domestic market at 
reasonable prices. 


The recommendation was made to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in Washington in a letter approved at 
the recent mid-year meeting of the 
Georgia Canners Association. The recom- 
mendation proposed withdrawal of the 
tariff concession on pimientos imported 
from Cuba, which was set up in 1948. 
The Association pointed out that the con- 
cession is no longer of major interest to 
Cuba, since imports have dropped sub- 
stantially in recent years. 


The letter also pointed out that Spain 
had taken full advantage of a reduced 
tariff rate and that this rate should be 
increased. 


The Association said that 8,000 pi- 
miento growers and 5,400 workers em- 
ployed in the 18 pimiento plants are 
being affected by these reduced tariffs. 

This year’s pimiento crop is much bet- 
ter than 1954’s drought-ridden crop, 
officials of the Associated Pimiento Can- 
ners, affiliate of the Georgia Canners As- 
sociation, reported. 

A committee was appointed at the 
same meeting to work with the Health, 
Education and Welfare Bureau on the 
problem arising from the fact that some 
meat and cheese manufacturers are put- 
ting sweet peppers in their products and 
calling them pimientos. 

Feature speaker at the Canners’ meet- 
ing, held at the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, was Mr. Phil Campbell, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. Other speakers in- 
cluded several members of the Experi- 
ment Station staff: Dr. F. F. Cowart, di- 
rector; Dr. J. G. Woodroof, food tech- 
nologist; Dr. C. M. Beckham, head of the 
entomology department; and Dr. Newton 
Penny, economist. Approximately 50 
members of the Georgia Canners Asso- 
ciation attended the meeting. 


INSPECTION FEES INCREASED 


Effective July 18 USDA has increased 
inspection fees on processed fruit and 
vegetables from a minimum of $8.00 to 
$9.00 for spot inspections and from $4.00 
to $4.50 per hour when inspection is per- 
formed on an hourly rate basis. Fee for 
additional quantities above specified min- 
imums are raised slightly while similar 
increases are made for other services. 
USDA also increased prices proportion- 
ately for market inspection of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


PESTICIDE TOLERANCES 

The United States Rubber Co. of New 
York has withdrawn its petition under 
the Food and Drugs Act for establishing 
tolerances for residues of 2-(p-tert- 
butylphenoxy) - isopropyl - 2 - chloroethyl 
sulfite amiticide commonly called Ara- 
mite at 5 parts per million for certain 
designated crops and at 2 parts for other 
designated crops. Firm has filed an 
amended petition proposing that toler- 
ances for residues for Aramite be estab- 
lished at one part per million on the fol- 
lowing raw agricultural commodities: 
alfalfa, apples, blue berries, cantaloupe, 
celery, cucumbers, grapes, grapefruit, 
lemons, muskmelon, oranges, peaches, 
pears, plums, soy beans, sweet corn, to- 


_ matoes, watermelons, green beans, rasp- 


berries and strawberries. 
The petition was published in the Fed- 
eral Register of June 29, 1955. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT TO 
ENFORCE LIMITED FISHERIES 
EXEMPTION 


Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor according to the National 
Canners Association has announced that 
it will enforce Section 13 (b) (4) of the 
Wage and Hour Law (which afforded 
complete overtime exemption for any em- 
ployee in the canning of any kind of 
seafood or its by-products) in accordance 
with the provisions of a Court of Appeals 
(1st Cireuit) decision handed down last 
December. This decision which is in di- 
rect contrast to an earlier decision in 
1949 from the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals held that the exemption provided in 
Section 13 (b) (4) is available only for 
those employees engaged in operations 
physically essential in the canning of 
fish such as cutting the fish, placing it in 
cans, labeling or packing the cans for 
shipment or other activities which could 
be said to be directly a part of the can- 
ning process. It denied the availability 
of the exemption of firemen—watchmen 
when their activities were not directly 
related to actual canning line operations. 
Also denied it to all dead season em- 
ployees, to office employees maintaining 
employment payroll, shipping records 
and to bus drivers employed in trans- 
porting employees to and from work. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T.H., is seeking to expand 
and diversify its products lines and dis- 
cussions are under way with several 
California canners with an eye to acquir- 
ing one or more concerns. Reports to this 
effect have been confirmed by President 
Henry A. White. A step in this direction 
was taken some time ago when it ac- 
quired the holdings of the Barron-Gray 
Packing Co., of San Jose. Now there is 
talk in financial circles of a possible 
merger with S & W Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco. This concern features 
canned fruits and vegetables, fish, pre- 
serves, jam, jellies, tea, coffee, dried 
fruits and specialty items. 


food promotion activities. 


HUNT EXPANDS GLASS 
CONTAINER BUSINESS 


Hunt Foods, Ine. completed on June 
21 the purchase of the two glass plants 
of Glass Containers, Ine. at Antioch, 
California as well as the facilities of 
Nevada Silica Sands, Inc., at Vernon, 
Nevada, it was announced by Norton 
Simon, Hunt’s Chairman of the Board. 
Hunt, already in the can and glass con- 
tainer business through its subsidiary, 
the United Can and Glass Company, will 
operate these newly acquired facilities as 
subsidiaries under the names Glass Con- 
tainers Corporation and Nevada Silica 
Sands Corporation. 


These latest acquisitions, according to 
Mr. Simon, are the boldest steps Hunt 
has taken to date in connection with its 
policy of diversification. While United 
Can and Glass has, for a number of 
years, been supplying cans and glass to 
a few large users other than Hunt, the 
annual sales volume of containers to 
these other customers will now be in- 
creased by about $10,000,000. Mr. Simon 
points out that Hunt can now project 
a consolidated annual volume of about 
$80,000,000, including approximately 
$15,000,000 in cans and glass sold to 
users other than Hunt. This is in addi- 
tion to $12,000,000 of cans and glass 
which Hunt produces for its own use, 
which means that, projecting reasonable 
anticipated increases, Hunt can and glass 
facilities will be operating at approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 annual volume. 


This latest step toward greater di- 
versification does not, according to Mr. 
Simon, mean that Hunt has lessened its 
As a matter 
of fact, Hunt’s 1955 advertising budget, 
he points out, is by far the largest in the 
company’s history. A greater number of 
Hunt products are being advertised this 
year than ever before, he explains. 


In order to handle these latest acqui- 
sitions, Hunt negotiated a long term, 
$10,000,000 loan with The Prudential In- 
surance Company. This is in addition to 
the $15,000,000 loan consummated in 
August, 1954. Following the acquisition 
of these new facilities, Hunt will have 
working capital, on a consolidated basis, 
of about $39,000,000. This amount of 
working capital is the highest in the 
company’s history and is more than suf- 
ficient for Hunt’s present volume, which 
means, Mr. Simon concluded, that Hunt 
will continue to seek additional oppor- 
tunities to diversify its activities. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Clara Sherman, mother of Bill Sher 
man, New York State Canners & Freez 
ers Association secretary, died July 1 i 
Coral Gables, Florida after a long illness. 
Funeral services were held July 5 in 
Rochester, 
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The Nielsen Report To 
Retail Food Stores 


In the short span of five years, from 
1950 through 1954, the gross business of 
zrocery and combination stores in the 
United States has increased nearly 's 
according to the 1954 Nielsen Report is- 
sued this week to retail food stores. The 
report shows that the dollar volume of 
all stores increased from $28.03 billion in 
1950 to $36.54 billion in 1954. In the 
same span the percentage of business 
done by the independent stores decreased 
from 64 percent in 1954 to 59 percent in 
1954, while the dollar volume percentage 
of chain stores increased from 36 percent 
to 41 percent for the same respective 
years. Nielsen’s definition of a chain is 
4 or more stores under one ownership. 

The report hastens to point out graph- 
ically that this division of sales between 
chains and independents varies by area. 
In Metropolitan Chicago, for instance, 
independents do but 45 percent of the 
business, in Metropolitan New York 48 
percent in the Mid-Atlantic area, 49 per- 
cent of the business, and in New Eng- 
land, 55 percent of the business; while 
the east central states are exactly the 
same as the U. S. average of 59 percent. 
On the other hand in western states and 
the South independents do a greater per- 
centage than average! in west central 67 
percent, southeast 64 percent, southwest 
68 percent and Pacific 62 percent. 


INDEPENDENTS’ SALES 


The 1954 sales volume of all independ- 
ent food stores showed no appreciable 
gain over 1953 levels, dollar sales rising 
but 0.1 percent from $21.58 to $21.61 bil- 
lion; but as far west as Chicago inde- 
pendents showed sales gains over 1953 
in all regions. Good increases were noted 
in New England (6.1 percent) Metropoli- 
tan New York (6.7 percent), Pacific re- 
zion and Chicago also reported gains of 
1.6 percent in independent sales total. 
ut the west-central, southeast and 
outhwest areas were all under 1953— 
ininus 2.8, minus 2.1 and minus 3.3 re- 
pectively. 


Breaking down independent sales by 
» ze of store the report shows that sales 
i. supermarkets (over $300,000 sales 
\ lume—1948 basis) show a sharp gain 
i) 1954 as compared with 1953—plus 3.1 
p-reent, while large stores the 
* 00,000 to $300,000 class made a gain 
0 1.7 percent. So that the medium and 
s iall size stores under 100,000 were 
responsible for holding down the 
re of gain for all independent food 
st res. Medium sized stores 50,000 to 
1. ),000 showed a decrease of 2 percent. 

‘he report points out that sales of in- 
devedent stores, doing over $300,000 in 
1954, amounted to over $5 billion con- 
sti uting nearly 25 percent of the total 
in-ependent food market or nearly 15 
pe cent of the combined chain and inde- 
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pendent sales totals. This indicates, the 
report says, that the larger food markets 
owned independently have taken forward 
strides right along with chain organiza- 
tions and are generally matching their 
sales gain. Further the dollar volume of 
independents that may be classified as 
“supers” when added to the chain vol- 
ume totals about $24 billion in 1954 or 


“5 of the total volume. 


CHAIN SALES 

Report shows that chain food stores 
have concentrated their strength in dol- 
lar sales volume in the more heavily 
populated counties of each area and their 
best sales increases have taken place in 
the metropolitan areas of large cities. 
The 1954 increases compared with 1953 
show a better than 7 percent increase in 
counties with over 100,000 population 
while the increase in smaller counties 
was less than 5 percent. 

The report is divided into six general 
chapters: grocery and combination 
stores sales trends; economic factors 
effecting food stores; current food mar- 
ket characteristics; sales of drug items, 
feod and drug stores; recent trends in 
food merchandising; and comments and 
sugestions on food store operation and 
general summary. 


INVENTORY TRENDS 


Using 40 stable food commodities the 
report shows that on a tonnage basis 
the consumer sales index has increased 
to 139 in 1954 using 1942 as 100. 


The inventory index has increased only 
to 110. To put it another way; at the 
same time sales were increasing over !'s, 
inventories were only 10 percent larger. 
The report states, “This plainly indi- 
cates a higher degree of efficiency in re- 
tail food distribution in the past 10 or 12 
years, since a constantly increasing vol- 
ume of sales is being made today with a 
very modest increase in the stocks on 
hand.” 

(Editors comment: The writer being a 
nonprofessional is not inclined to dis- 
agree with the conclusions of the profes- 
sionals. At the same time it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the sales of spe- 
cific items at least, canned foods for in- 
stance, might have been greater had a 
reasonable inventory policy been fol- 
lowed. Also it might be assumed that 
where individual stores were able to fol- 
low a realistic inventory pattern, as they 
continue to add a multiplicity of new and 
different items, overall sales increases 
undoubtedly were far greater than the 
average.) 

OTHER TRENDS 

The 46 page report contains much fur- 
ther useful and helpful information for 
anyone doing business with retail food 
stores, It points out for instance, the 


population trend; a projected estimate of 
44 additional millions in the next 20 
years. More than that it shows the trend 
by age groups which is most important; 
it shows further that in the 5 year span 
from 1950 to 1954 total individual gross 
income went up from 225 to 286 millions 
per year, a gain of 27 percent from the 
base year. Charts show the relationship 
of individual gross income, disposable in- 
come and total retail sales. Another, the 
division of all retail sales and still an- 
other the index of per capita disposable 
income and per capita retail food stores 
sales. 


Still other charts show graphically the 
dollar sales per square foot of selling area 
by store volume and by store size. Gen- 
erally speaking as the volume and size of 
store increase, sales per square foot also 
increase. 


DRUG ITEMS 


Another chapter deals with sales of 
drug items in both food and drug stores. 
The number of grocery stores handling 
these items has increased sharply since 
1946 to a point where in 1954, 91 percent 
for instance, handled razor blades, 81 
percent laxatives, 77 cold remedies and 
toothbrushes, 68 percent hair tonics all 
the way down to permanent wave sets 
handled by 45 percent of the grocery 
stores. 

Another chart shows that sales of 
drugs in drug stores totaled 66 percent 
in 1952, 62 percent in 1953 and 59 per- 
cent in 1954—an overall decrease of I 
percent. The sales of these same 20 drug 
commodities in food stores increased 
from 34 percent in 1952 to 38 percent in 
1953 and 41 percent in 1954, an overall 
increase of 35 percent. 


TRENDS 


Another chapter dealing with trends in 
store merchandising is of particular in- 
terest to processors. Tracing the com- 
petitive history of top grocery brands, 
the report shows that of the 100 leading 
brands, 30 lost their top positions and 
were replaced by newcomers between 
1942 and 1948. In the 5 years between 
1948 and 1953, several of the older 
brands regained top billing while of the 
30 new leaders in 1948 only 17 were left 
in 1953 and 9 more new ones had scaled 
the heights of public acceptance. 

The report shows the trend to large 
packages and the increase in the market 
share of convenience items. 

The final chapter headed “Comments, 
Conclusions and Summary” deals with 
competition underlying the competitive 
struggle among supers for the consumer 
dollar—couponing, self service meats, pre- 
wrapped produce, areas indicating a need 
of research, store location and space al- 
location, display and impulses, public re- 
lations and so forth. Finally there is a 
chapter on what’s ahead for the food in- 
dustry, which is reproduced on the edi- 
torial page (5) of this issue. 

Copies of the report are available free 
of charge to readers of this publication. 
Address A. C. Nielsen Company, 2101 
Howard Street, Chicago 45, Illinois. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


NCA SUPPORTING 
SUPERMARKET SILVER JUBILEE 


The Supermarket industry will cele- 
brate its silver jubilee during the month 
of August, marking 25 years of progress 
through self service. Governors of 24 
states have issued proclamations officially 
endorsing the celebration which will be 
launched with special advertising in 
newspapers, on radio and television, and 
special recognition by food editors of 
these media. 

The Jubilee committee has chosen 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy to undertake the 
consumer publicity project as the Na- 
tional Canners Association is one of the 
ten trade associations and companies 
sponsoring the consumer publicity cam- 
paign. 

As part of publicity kits to be sent 
editors, a series of 12 articles and photo- 
graphs dealing with the canning indus- 
try’s part in four basic areas: field, can- 
nery, retail store and home, have been 
prepared. The titles: 


FIELD — “Canning Makes Harvest 
Time a Year Round Affair’, “When You 
Buy Canned Food, You Buy a Can of 
Research as Well’, “Future Prospects 
Bright for Canned Foods”. 


CANNERY—‘Successful Canning De- 
pends on Size”, “Canning Seals in Flavor, 
Food Value”, “Canning Gives Food a 
Lifetime Guarantee”. 


STORE—“Canned Foods From Every- 
where Provide Endless Menu Variety”, 
“Every Size of Canned Foods to Suit 
Every Need”, “Canned Foods Depart- 
ment Important to Supermarkets”. 


HOME — “Whole Family Eats Better 
Because of Canned Food”, “Glamorize 
Your Cooking With Canned Food”, 
“Choose Canned Foods—Eat Pleasantly 
Outdoors”. 

In addition to these newspaper kits 
special canned food coverage of the Jubi- 
lee Celebration will be included in DAY’s 
Television Script Service, supplied to 
radio and television editors of women’s 
programs with an anticipated consumer 
coverage of 65 million. 

NCA is urging Canners Sales Repre- 
sentatives to point out to Supermarket 
customers the support the canning indus- 
try is rendering in the National Mer- 
chandising event. 


SHOE PEG CORN CANNERS LOOK 
FOR “SWEETHEART” 

A contest to select an attractive young 
girl to be crowned “The Sweetheart of 
Shoe Peg Corn” has been announced by 
the Associated Shoe Peg Corn Canners. 

The contest is one of the major events 
in a concentrated canned food promotion 
to publicize the special type of sweet 
white corn identified as “Shoe Peg”’. 

Announcement of the contest has been 
released to editors throughout the Shoe 
Peg corn packing area. The winning 
young lady will receive a prize of $250. 


The sought for “Sweetheart” is de- 
scribed in publicity material as one who 
would “symbolize the wholesome sweet- 
ness of Shoe Peg corn” as a fitting sym- 
bol of the delicate flavor and pearly 
white qualities of this type of corn which 
is known as “the sweetheart of sweet 
corn”. 

The promotion campaign for Shoe Peg 
corn is being activated by the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute throughout the mar- 
keting area in the great delta triangle 
of states in which Shoe Peg corn is 
grown, packed, and marketed. Entries 
in the contest for “The Sweetheart of 
Shoe Peg Corn” will be accepted through- 
out that area. Sponsorship by an indi- 
vidual or firm concerned with growing, 
packing, distributing, or retailing Shoe 


.Peg Corn will be encouraged, although 


this is not a requirement for entering or 
winning the contest. 

Additional prizes; aside from the first 
prize, will be awarded to nine runners-up 
in the contest. The contest ends on July 
15. Announcement of the winners will be 
made on August 18 following the finals, 
which will be held in Washington or 
Baltimore. 

Publicity for the contest will be built 
up locally and regionally by photographs 
and news stories about the participants. 


Elmer J. Yoder, (right), C. H. Mussel- 
man Co., retiring President, Processed 
Apples Institute, congratulates incoming 
President H. J. Tormey (left), Lydon- 
ville Canning Co. at the Institute’s An- 
nual Meeting held at the Greenbrier 
Hotel recently. In his address before the 
meeting, President Yoder called attention 
to the phenomenal movement of canned 
apple sauce during the 1954-55 season. 
Combined shipments of sauce and slices 
for the 10 months of the season to June 
1 exceed by almost 1,000,000 cases total 
shipments of any other year. The PAI 
promotion program, he said, with 3 years 
of operation and program momentum be- 
hind it, is largely responsible for this 
happy circumstance. Members of the In- 
stitute approved a resolution calling for 
maintenance of high quality standards 
of all apple products and continuance of 
the effort to create an ever increasing 
demand, 
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PURPLE PLUM ASSOCIATION 
REELECTS OFFICERS 


S. E. Lasselle, of the Portland Canning 
Company, Sherwood, Oregon, was re- 
elected President of the Purple Plum As- 
sociation as were all other officers and 
board members who directed the Promo- 
tional Activities of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton-Idaho Canners last year, the first for 
the organization. Other officers are 
George Paulus, Paulus Brothers Packing 
Company, Salem, and Chester Strawn, 
Fruitland Canning Association, Inc., 
Fruitland, Idaho, Vice Presidents; Wil- 
liam J. Linfoot, Gresham Berry Growers, 
Gresham, Oregon, Secretary; Larry 
Jones, Washington Canners, Vancouver, 
Washington, Treasurer. 

Funds for the year round promotion 
effort on purple plums come from.a per 
case assessment from each canner. Ore- 
gon growers contribute voluntary $1 per 
ton and Washington growers the same 
amount through the Washington State 
Fruit Commission. 

Mr. Lasselle said that the greatest en- 
couragement in the first year came from 
cooperation given by many important 
Super Markets, voluntary groups, and 
Chain Grocery and Restaurant Organiza- 
tions, “their building of displays and 
otherwise assisting in the movement of 
canned purple plums,” he said, “was a 
big factor in encouraging improvement 
of the 1954 pack.” An expanded program 
of promotion is now in the planning 
stage. 


NEW CANNED GREEN BEAN 
MERCHANDISING BROCHURE 


The Can Manufacturers Institute in 
an effort to merchandise the recent 
canned green bean promotion has issued 
a report in the form of an attractive 
brochure providing a complete picture of 
the promotion campaign and underlin- 
ing specifically the potentials for a stim- 
ulated consumer demand for canned 
green beans. Copies are available in 
quantities to canners of green beans as 
merchandising aids for their outlets. 

The brochure lists a variety of new 
uses for canned green beans and out- 
lines the scope and wide coverage of the 
campaign. Four special recipes for using 
canned green beans with detailed direc- 
tions for preparing them are shown in 
photographs in the brochure. The en- 
tire back cover is devoted to an easily 
understandable, detailed report on such 
factual data as where green beans come 
from, how they are canned, nutritional 
facts, why green beans are canned, how 
they are selling plus a pack-and-supply 
chart covering the years from 1944 to 
1954, 

With additional exclusive recipes sup- 
plied to women’s service and general 
magazines and with editor interest at 
high pitch, the canned green beans pro- 
motion is expected to continue to produce 
results as the merchandising goes into 
high gear. 
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News 


The United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association in a letter to President Eisen- 
hower, urged early consideration by 
Congress of the removal of the income 
tax exemption privileges now enjoyed 
by co-operative organizations, particu- 
larly the grocery-merchandising co-ops. 


Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Calif., 
has appointed Roy S. Durstine, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., as advertising agents 
for Tasti-Diet Foods, effective July 1st. 


William B. Murphy, president of the 
Campbell Soup Co., has announced that 
this firm will start work shortly on a 
new mushroom production and canning 
plant near San Francisco, California. The 
plant promises to be a multi-million dol- 
lar installation. 


Adrian Falk, San Francisco, head of 
S & W Fine Foods, Inc., and formerly 
chairman of the San Francisco Board of 
Education, will head a group study on 
more efficient and economical public 
school organization at the Governor’s 
Conference of Education to be held at 
Sacramento, California late in September. 


Gene Barter, for the past three years 
with Lady’s Choice Foods, has been made 
sales merchandising manager for the 
Northern California territory, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, California. 


George O. Tong, Vice President Sales 
and Advertising for the Green Giant 
Company, headquartered at Le Sueur, 
Minnesota, announced on June 20 the ap- 
pointment of David Pierson as Director 
of Sales. Pierson started with the can- 
1ing firm in 1947 as a salesman in Los 
Angeles. In 1948, he was made District 
Sales Manager of the Company’s South- 
vestern District and promoted to Dis- 
rict Sales Manager for Northern Cali- 
‘ornia in 1950. He was transferred to the 
irm’s General Office as Regional Sales 
anager in 1953. 


Getz Bros. & Co., import-export firm, 
san Francisco, California, has taken over 
he firm of E. J. Griffith & Co., and will 
perate it as a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
‘he Griffith firm has offices in San Fran- 
isco, Portland, Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul and 
‘kinawa. E. J. Griffith will continue as 
resident with headquarters in Japan. 
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ANOTHER NEW AMERICAN CAN 
PLANT — Architects drawing of Canco 
Arlington, Texas plant to be started 
early in August. Fully equipped the 
plant will have an annual rated capacity 
of 300,000,000 cans a year—385,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 


CORRECTION 
On page 12 of June 27 issue of 
“Canning Trade”, Wayne S. 


“Sandy” Hunter was referred to 
as a long time employee of the 
Rogers Brothers Seed Co. and 
would represent that firm in the 
East. Mr. Hunter actually is a long 
time employee of the Gallatin 
Valley Seed Co. and is being trans- 
ferred from Idaho to the East to 
represent that firm, replacing Bob 
Thompson who moves to the Mid- 
West as sales representative for 
Rogers. 


George W. Crabtree, Vice President of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. and 
General Manager of its Can Division, has 
been elected Executive Vice President of 
the Company, Russell Gowans, President, 
has announced. Mr. Crabtree joined the 
Company in 1952 as Vice President in 
Charge of Manufacturing of the Com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Crown Can Company, 
Philadelphia. In January 1954, when the 
domestic subsidiaries were changed to 
operating divisions, he was named Vice 
President of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc. and General Manager of the 
Can Division. He was elected to the 
Board of Directors, June 1954. In his 
new capacity, the General Managers of 
the Company’s five operating Divisions 
will report direct to Mr. Crabtree. 


Douglas G. Colley and _ Associates, 
accountants and consultants to the in- 
dustry have moved into new quarters. 
Effective July 14, new address will be 
1121 So. 18th Street, Arlington 2, Va. 
Telephone Otis 4-7358. 


John deDoelder has been appointed 
sales manager for the jointly operated 
Gervas Canning Co. of Fredonia, and the 
Stanley Packing Co. of Forestville, New 
York. Mr. deDoelder was previously gen- 
eral manager of Manchester Foods, Man- 
chester, New York, sales manager for 
W. N. Clark Co. of Rochester and assist- 
ant general manager of National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers Coop. Inc. of New 
York City. 


F. Carl Tapperson, assistant sales 
manager, Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
has been appointed director of sales for 
the Food Processor Division, Merritt 
Clark, vice president in charge of sales 
has announced. Mr. Clark also announced 
that R. Henry Hicks joined the sales 
staff of the Food Processor Division to 
represent Asgrow in the Southeastern 
and Central States. 


Ariston Canning Company, New Jersey 
packers of blueberries, cranberry sauce, 
asparagus and tomatoes, has announced 
the appointment of the Alden Smith 
Company, 261 Broadway, New York City 
as sales representatives in that area. 


Roy G. Lucks, president of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, California, has advised stockhold- 
ers and employees that sales and operat- 
ing revenue from all sources for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year, which ends 
February 28, exceeded last year’s fig- 
ures by about 8 percent. Sales of the 
firm’s Del Monte Products increased 
more than 17 percent. Opinion was ex- 
pressed that the firm’s 1955 pack of 
canned fruits will exceed that of last 
year. The packs of spinach and aspara- 
gus have been completed and both are 
larger than a year ago. Tests are being 
made of a new canned drink made of 
pineapple and grapefruit juice and this 
promises to become quite an important 
item. Latin America and Europe are 
being surveyed for possible further ex- 
pansion, but nothing specific has been 
developed to date. 
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AGRICULTURE 


NCA To Sponsor Farm 
Youth Program 


National Junior Vegetable Growers Association to administer fruit 


cind vegetable growing contest. 
with pilot project in 1955 season. 


As a part of the continuing program 
to highlight the canning industry’s inter- 
est in raw product research and develop- 
ment, the National Canners Association 
will sponsor a Farm Youth Program for 
boys and girls who undertake the produc- 
tion and marketing of canning crops as 
projects submitted in a contest admin- 
istered by the National Junior Vege- 
table Growers Association. 

The Farm Youth Program will be 
supervised by Professor Grant B. Sny- 
der, who is adult advisor and Chairman 
of the Board of the NJVGA as well as 
head of the Department of Olericulture 
at the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Mass. Supervision for NCA will 
be provided by Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, 
Director of NCA’s Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, and a member of the In- 
dustrial Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers Founda- 
tion. 


Initially, NCA’s plan for the Farm 
Youth Program covers a two-year period, 
with a pilot project for 1955 to be 
inaugurated immediately and a full-scale 
national program to be developed for 
1956. The 1955 pilot project will be con- 
ducted in the states of California, Indi- 
ana and New York (with the possible 
addition of a state in the South); in 1956 
all states where canning crops are grown 
or processed will be included. 


WILL INCLUDE FRUITS 


NJVGA’s program will for the first 
time embrace fruits as well as vegetables 
in projects entered in the canning crops 
contest. Participants must be between 
the ages of 14 and 21. 

The canning crops project will be acti- 
vated at three levels of organization and 
supervision .. . local or community, state, 
and national. Professor Snyder and his 
associates will provide (through land 
grant colleges) all educational, super- 
visory, reporting and evaluating mate- 
rials. They will provide local adult super- 
vision and will stimulate youth partici- 
pation. The same adult supervision will 
be provided on the state and national 
levels. State and local youth leaders will 
also work closely with interested canning 
companies and state canner associations. 

It is estimated that a full scale Farm 
Youth canning crops project will include 
participation by young people in virtually 
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Program covers 2 year period 


every state, producing and marketing a 
wide variety of fruit and vegetable 
crops for processing. Of this group, the 
NJVGA will designate those eligible for 


Planning NCA Farm Youth Project— 
left to right: Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, 
Director, NCA’s Raw Product Research 
Bureau; Prof. Grant B. Snyder, Chair- 
man of the Board, National Junior Veg- 
etable Growers Association; George An- 
dersen, of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, NCA’s 
Consumer and Trade Relations Counsel. 


NCA awards for execellence and profici- 
ency to be made at the local, state and 
national levels. 


In sponsoring the Farm Youth Pro- 
gram, NCA aims to stimulate the inter- 
est of young people in agriculture in the 
production of canning crops and to im- 
prove canner-grower relations. At the 
local level, the program will provide 
NCA member canners with a valuable 
means of promoting good community, 
grower and labor relations. 


NCA will assume leadership in pub- 
licizing the results of the program at the 
local, state and national levels through 
the facilities of its Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program. NCA’s sponsorship 
of a national youth program of this kind 
will, of course, provide a wealth of hu- 
man interest material to help tell the 
story of the canning industry’s constant 
interest in improving the quality of its 
products through raw products research. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW NON-TOXIC INSECTICIDE 
ANNOUNCED 


Pyrenone 606 spray, a new non-toxic 
insecticide has just been announced by 
the Niagara Chemical Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, the new spray 
kills on contact fruit flies (drosophila), 
common fiy, grain moths, knats, roaches, 
silverfish, crickets, spiders, wasps, ants, 
mosquitoes, cheese skippers and cheese 
mites. Oil free, it is especially recom- 
mended for use in food processing and 
canning plants. It is an emulsifiable con- 
centrate containing 60 percent piperony! 
butoxide and 6 percent pyrethrum, 


According to the Niagara division it 
has been accepted by USDA for use in 
food packing and canning industry plants 
where fruit flies and a host of other in- 
sects are troublesome. Non-hazardous to 
man or animal it will not affect quality 
of the foodstuffs around which it is ap- 
plied. 


For additiontal information and the 
name of nearest dealer contact Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Dept. P, Middleport, 
New York. 


Research in fruits and vegetables at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rutgers University, will be on display 
for the summer meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Horticultural Society on July 16. 
Ernest G. Christ, secretary of the so- 
ciety and extension fruit specialist at 
Rutgers, says separate tours for vege- 
table and fruit growers are planned, be- 
ginning at 10:30, with informal talks by 
members of the Experiment Station staff, 
New equipment will be displayed and 
demonstrated. 


The American Tomato Yearbook, 1955 
edition, edited by Dr. John W. Carncross, 
Rutgers University College of Agricul- 
ture, has just come off the press. The 
book is profusely illustrated with up-to- 
date charts, graphs and pictures, giving 
a complete resumé of the tomato indus- 
try. In addition, there is much statistical 
information of vital importance. This in- 
cludes a tabulation of states giving cur- 
rent data on tomato yield, acreage and 
production for both processing and fresh 
market, statistics on tomato juice, to- 
mato pulp, tomato catsup, tomato im- 
ports, and exports. Of special signifi- 
cance is the complete and up-to-date list 
of recent references to tomato culture, 
tomato diseases, pests and their control. 
Copies of the “Yearbook” may be secured 
from the American Tomato Yearbook, 
8 Elm Street, Westfield, New Jersey. An 
individual copy sells for $2.00. A com- 
plete volume 1949-1955 is available at 
$7.00. 
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LIBBY’S BRIDGES REJECTS 
MINORITY PROPOSAL 


Proposals of a group of minority stock- 
holders to assume the management of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby were flatly re- 
jected last week (June 28) by Charles S. 
Bridges, President. In a letter to Libby 
stockholders, Bridges said the minority 
group was “not qualified by ability or 
experience to manage this company and 
as your representative we will resist this 
attempt by every legitimate means.” 


The proposal to take over the manage- 
ment was made in a letter from Walter 
W. Weismann, of New York, spokesman 
for an eastern group who claim to hold 
400,000 shares, about 11 percent of 
Libby’s outstanding stock. In his letter 
Weismann offered to place Bridges and 
two other top officers of the company on 
his nine-man slate of directors. 


In his reply, Bridges termed Weis- 
mann’s proposal both a “threat” and “an 
infered bribe” and said none of the pres- 
ent Libby directors “would be a party of 
any such suggestion.” 


While Weismann, chairman and owner 
of Aetna Industrial Corporation, a hold- 
ing company for a number of other 
corporations, is spokesman of the group, 
the apparent originator of the move 
against Libby is Bernard Frankel, a resi- 
dent of New Jersey, Bridges stated. 
Others named as members of the group 
are: Mitchell May, Jr., Alfred W. Parry, 
Jr., Wilbur Dow, and Lawrence E., Brinn, 
all of New York City, and Max E, Rosen- 
field, New Jersey. 


In his letter to Weismann, Bridges said 
he hoped a proxy fight, with its heavy 
cost and disruption to company affairs 
could be avoided, but he declared: “I 
should be less than candid were I not to 
state to you and your group our firm 
resolution to use every legitimate means 
at our command to resist the plans of 
your small coterie to seize and exploit 
this company. We intend to fulfill our 
obligation to protect Libby’s stockhold- 
ers, employes and customers.” 


The Carnation Company is the latest 
major food concern to enter the frozen 
food field. The 56-year-old dairy and 
cereals food manufacturer has purchased 
the business Mrs. Lee’s Pies, Inc., Los 
Angeles, makers of “Simple Simon” 
brand frozen fruit, cream and meat pies 
and cookie rolls. Carnation will integrate 
Mrs. Lee’s Pies, Inc., into its organiza- 
tion as the Frozen Food Division with 
Andrew G. Read, president of the pie 
firm, as general manager. Donald W. 
Hogue, general manager of Carnation’s 
Northern California fresh milk and ice 
cream division, will transfer from Oak- 
land to Los Angeles to assist in the man- 
agement and integration of the new 
division. 
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Tomato-disease control 
is simplest... surest 
with Du Pont 


MANZATE 


Maneb Fungicide 


The nearest perfect tomato 
fungicide yet discovered! 


*“Manzate” controls all the major fungus diseases . . . early and late 
blight, anthracnose, gray leaf spot and septoria leaf spot. Simplifies 
disease control . . .“‘Manzate’’ does the job straight through the season. 
It is mild on plants . . . permits maximum growth of healthy, vigorous 
vines and fruit. ‘“Manzate”’ is a wettable powder, ready to mix with 
water . . . every tankful uniform. Compatible with commonly used 
insecticides. 


For bigger yields 
of No. 1 tomatoes... 


e Use ‘‘Manizate”’ early—after appearance 
of first cluster buds. 


e Spray ‘“‘Manzate”’ often—at 7-day inter- 
vals . . . the additional sprays pay off in 
more tons of No. 1 tomatoes. 


e Protect against defoliation diseases with 
‘‘Manzate.’’ When leaves are lost, expo- 
sure to sun means softer, poorer col- 
ored fruit and greater susceptibility to 
anthracnose. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for appli- 
cation. Where warning or caution statements on use 
of product are given, read them carefully. 


REG. Pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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NEW EQUIPMENT and 


LITERATURE 


BRINE MAKING LITERATURE 


Brine for Today’s Industry is the title 
of a new booklet on the Lixate Process 
just published by the International Salt 
Company. This 32-page booklet replaces 
The Lixate Process for Making Brine 
that has been a reference for brine users 
for many years. The new booklet con- 
tains a good deal more technical informa- 
tion than its predecessor and should 
prove to be even more helpful to in- 
dustrial brine users. 


The Lixate Process, says International, 
brings brine-making up to the efficiency 
levels of other modern mass production 
methods. It centralizes the entire opera- 
tion; works automatically; eliminates 
practically all handling of salt, and 
greatly reduces costs. It saves salt, 
simplifies salt storage; provides its own 
reserve store of brine, and produces a 
constant flow of pure, crystal-clear, fully 
saturated brine when it’s needed and 
where it’s needed. Free copy of Booklet 
is available upon request to the Industrial 
Division, International Salt Company, 
Inc., Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Eighteen thousand lemons per hour 
are sorted by the “electric eye” to the 
five major color groups without recourse 
to human inspection. The machine is a 
fully automatic electric sorting machine 
produced by the firm bearing that name. 
Jesse Stilliens, Manager of Somis Lemon 
Association inspects one of the machines 
prior to installation in the Oxnard Plant 
of the firm. The Electric Sorting Ma- 
chine Company of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, recently announced membership in 
the Stanford Research Institute, an or- 
ganization founded by businessmen to 
meet specific need for an applied re- 
search center in the Western region of 
the United States. Products sorted fully 
automatically by ESM machinery are 
peas, beans, peanuts, corn, citrus fruits, 
garden seed, plastic basics, catalyst pel- 
lets, ete. 
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LITERATURE DESCRIBES 
FILLERS, STERILMATIC PROCESS 


Two brochures, “M&S Fillers by FMC” 
(CMD 501E), and “The Sterlimatic 
Story” (CMD 301W), are being offered 
to the industry by the Canning Machin- 
ery Division of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation. 


The 16-page filler booklet features the 
seven M&S Models. It describes the de- 
sign characteristics and positive filling 
principle that make for speed, accuracy 
and dependability. A unique chart points 
out in detail the versatility of this piston- 
type filler, and its adaptability to a wide 
range of products. 


The “Sterilmatic Story” is a 16-page 
treatise on modern processing as achieved 


by the FMC “Sterilmatic” Continuous 
Pressure Cooker and Cooler. It stresses 
the benefits of in-can sterilization with 
respect to nutrients, color, flavor and 
quality of food products. Furthermore, 
it illustrates the FMC principles of con- 
tinuous operation and can agitation 
which assure the economical and uni- 
form cooking of each can through fast 
and even heat penetration. 


Copies of these brochures may be ob- 
tained by writing Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation’s Canning Machin- 
ery Division, Department, P. O. Box 1120, 
San Jose, California or 103 East Maple 
Street, Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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Cork lined crown on the left and plastic 
lined crown with the three concentric 
rings on the right. 


CONTINENTAL’S PLASTIC LINED 
CROWN FIELD TESTED 


The plastic lined crown developed by 
the Bond Crown and Cork Division of 
Continental Can Company has, according 
to a company announcement, success- 
fully passed pressure retention and 
flavor tests carried on since January of 
Inst year. 

Tests made in both the field and the 
leboratory, by bottlers and by Conti- 
nental’s Research Department, show that 
the precision molded compound liner 
with the three concentric rings has a 
cefinite advantage in pressure retention 
over any crown now being used and any 
other compound lined crown presented 
to date. Flavor tests also have been 
satisfactory. 

A patented method of producing 
crowns with a plastic liner on a high 
speed machine has also been accomp- 
lished by Continental. 


FLAVOR CATALOG 


A new 20 page illustrated flavor cata- 
log has just been issued by Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc. of New York City. The 
literature describes more than 30 dif- 
ferent flavor groups, embracing a total 
of over 700 varieties of flavor. Copies 
are available to those who buy in whole- 
sale quantities, by writing the firm at 
76 - 9th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


The three-in-one action of Oakite 
Chlor-tergent in removing soils, bacteria, 
and odors is the subject of a new folder 
published by Oakite Products, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of industrial cleaning and 
sanitizing materials. The folder describes 
the advantages claimed for the mater‘al: 
its penetrating and steel-brightening de- 
tergency; its highly active chlorine con- 
tent which makes it effective for sani- 
tizing after cleaning; its non-sudsing 
character; its ability to destroy odors; 
and its safety and stability, even at high 
temperatures. Typical uses of Oakite 
Chlor-tergent in food and _ beverage 
plants and restaurants are listed, and 
methods of application are discussed. 
Copies of the folder are available to 
readers writing on company letterhead to 
Oakite Products, Inc., 178 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER—As most folks are 
well aware, the entire eastern % of the 
country has experienced a heat wave this 
past week, starting about the 1st of July. 
Some maximum temperatures: Boston, 
Mass, 93, Albany, N. Y. 95, Buffalo, N. Y. 
90, Alpena, Mich. 95, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
101, Chicago 97, Minneapolis 90, Rapid 
City, S. D. 99, Denver, Colo 93, not to be 
outdone, Baltimore 100. This writing, 
Thursday afternoon, July 7, the heat is 
still on, Conversely, west of the Rockies, 
temperatures were well below normal, as 
much as 12 in east central Oregon, Pen- 
dleton had a record low of 42 degrees for 
July the 1st. There was a “snow shower” 
in Meacham in Northeastern Oregon. 
California averaged 6 degrees below 
normal. 


Precipitation east of the Rockies was 
spotty with most of Maryland getting 
little or none, Pennsylvania less than % 
inch for the week, New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois about the same. 
Wisconsin had showers with a heavy rain 
in the northwestern part of the state, 
while Minnesota had almost daily show- 
ers acompanying high humid tempera- 
tures, and in some areas of the state the 
rain was heavy. Rather heavy rains also 
were reported in the Ozarks, except for 
light showers in the northern part of the 
state. California received no rain. Ex- 
cept for some local spots, especially in 
western areas, showers in the northwest 
totaled less than % inch. 


FORECAST—U. S. Weather Bureau in 
'ts forecast for July calls for tempera- 
‘ures to average above seasonal norms 
‘or the eastern half of the nation except 
‘or near to below normal in the south- 
ast and along the Gulf. Indiana, Michi- 
‘an, Ohio, New York and New England 
re expected to be much above normal, 
‘mperaturewise. Northwest is expected 
» be much cooler than normal, Precipi- 
ition is expected to be heavy over most 
* the western half of the country and 

so in the upper Mississippi Valley, in- 
_uding Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
| saska. Subnormal amounts are indicated 
i a broad zone extending from the Mid- 
. tlantie States westward to northern 
.labama and Mississippi. New York, 
Chio, Indiana, Michigan and_ Illinois 
s \ould have only moderate rainfall. 
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CROPS — Very warm and_ humid 
weather in Wisconsin put heavy pressure 
on pea harvesting, the crop coming on 
with a rush and heavy yields. Weather 
there was favorable for corn. Showers in 
Minnesota helped but the excessive tem- 
peratures of course did not. Harvesting 
was difficult during the week. Rain is 
still urgently needed in Western New 
York. Pea yields are going downhill with 
each passing day. Beans too are begin- 
ning to show the need of rain. Corn and 
tcmatoes so far are doing well. Toma- 
toes especially like that kind of weather. 
Sour cherry picking is now underway 
with a very promising crop. Pennsylvania 
too needs rain. This is the third con- 
secutive week with less than 40 percent 
normal rainfall. Corn is growing rap- 
idly. Bean harvest is underway in the 
southeast. Peas all but done though still 
some packing in central counties. Apples 
end pears look good, sizing nicely. Sweet 


cherry harvest about’ over and_ sour 
picking starting. 
Some light precipitation in eastern 


Weshington helpful to peas but not 
enough. Low temperatures also helped. 
Western Washington had rain during 
most of the week interfering with straw- 
berry picking. Same applied in Western 
Oregon and some sweet cherries were 
evacked. Rain aiso in eastern Oregon 
helping later plantings of peas in the im- 
portant Umatilla county. Picking cane 
berries and sweet cherry harvests just 
started. 

Back in Maryland, traces of rain dur- 
ing the week. The state could use a little 
more now though not serious as yet. Pea 
harvest about over, most of the crop in 
cans before the excessive hot weather 
hit; good yields and good quality sweets 
reported. Bean canning underway gen- 
erally now with crop reported good. 


THE MARKET W— Probably the big 
rews in the canned foods market this 
week was the naming of prices for RSP 
cherries and Northwest Sweet Cherries. 
RSP cherry prices are considerably be- 
low spot figures reflecting the promising 
crop. The Northwest sweet prices, well 
blow those named a week or so by Cali- 
fernia canners, also caused somewhat of 
a flurry. Actual prices are named in the 
market reports following. 

There are reports of an excellent ac- 
ceptance of new pack peas, which inci- 
centally, are reported of fine quality 


with many smal! siftings. Generally 
speaking tomato juice prices seem to be 
a bit on the weak side as the new season 
approaches. A fairly large carryover, 
though not near so large as last year, is 
in the offing. There’s a growing con- 
cern about fish especially sardines and 
salmon as the runs continue disappoint- 
ing. Other items are more or less routine 
with little or no fruits offered, corn rela- 
tively unchanged and buyers taking it 
easy on beans as new packs start roll- 
ing in. 

DISTRIBUTOR’S STOCKS—As might 
have been expected from trade reports, 
distributor’s stocks of most fruit and 
vegetables on June 1 were above last 
year’s level according to the Bureau of 
Census report issued June 30. The veg- 
etable group carries evidence that dis- 
tributors are taking advantage of the 
attractive prices prevailing on beans and 
corn; and as usual when stocks are scarce 
have scoured the market to obtain sup- 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
STOCKS OF SPECIFIED 
CANNED FOODS 


(Including warehouses of retail multiunit 
organizations) 
(thousands of actual cases) 


June 1, June 1 
Commodity 1955 * 1954 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, green and wav............ 3,248 2,669 
Peas 3,329 3,610 
691 
‘Tomatoes 3,138 2,847 
Tomato catsup and chili 
sauce 1,915 1,663 
Total 6 vegetables.......... *16,147 15,010 
FRUITS: 
Apricots 542 635 
Cherries, red-pitted ................ 466 481 
Fruit cocktail! 1,644 1,436 
Peaches 2,947 2,799 
Pears 1,169 1,101 
Pineapple 1,952 1,919 
JUICES: 
1,566 1,822 
Pineapple 1.614 1,155 
Tomato- 2,495 2,568 
Total 18 Commodities....*33,044 32,204 


n.a. Not available. 

1 Includes fruits for salad’ and mixed fruits 
(except citrus). 

*Ineludes vegetable juice combinations con’ ain- 
ing at least 70 percent tomato juice. 

* Not including kraut. 

Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 
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MARKET NEWS 


plies of tomatoes, and tomato products 
wherever possible. In peas the only veg- 
etable item stocks of which are below 
last year’s level, the cleanup position of 
canners stocks is reflected. 

Distributor fruit stocks also mirror the 
condition of canner stocks. Wherever 
possible buyers have taken these scarce 
commodities and in most cases it will be 
seen they have been able to hold inven- 
tories at about iast year’s level. 

The stocks of juices on the other hand 
are well below those held on June 1 last 
year, pineapple being the only exception. 

At any rate the report makes little 
change in the overall supply picture ob- 
tained from a study of canners’ stocks 
which have appeared from week to week 
in this column. Actual distributor stock 
figures are shown in the table below. 


CALIFORNIA SPINACH PACK—The 
1955 California pack of canned spring 
spinach, packed after March 1, 1955, was 
2,324,412 cases on a converted 24/2% 
basis, according to a report issued July 
2 by the Canners League of California. 
This year’s pack compares with a spring 
spinach pack made last year, on the same 
basis, of 1,641,695 cases. In actual cases, 
pack totaled 2,359,645. The 303 was most 
popular can size 764,228 followed by 
214’s—684,201, 10’s—597,270. 


CANADA SOUR CHERRY PRICES 
SETTLED 

The price of sour cherries was settled 
at nine and one-quarter cents (94¢) 
per pound on June 22, the Ontario Food 
Processors Association reports. This 
represents a drop of fifteen dollars 
($15.00) per ton from the 1954 price 
which was two hundred dollars ($200.00) 
per ton, or ten cents (10¢) a pound. 

The sweet cherry price is down twenty 
dollars ($20.00) per ton at two hundred 
dollars ($200.00) for whites and two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars ($220.00) for 
blacks, or ten (10) and eleven (11) cents 
respectively. 


VA WANTS FIGS 

The Veteran’s Administration on June 
27 issued invitations to Bid on a total of 
10,590 cases of canned Kadota figs in 
heavy syrup in No. 10 cans and 2,675 
cases of No. 303 canned dietetic figs, 
both of choice grade. Bid calls for de- 
livery of 10’s as follows: 2,000 cases to 
Somerville, New Jersey in August, 1,500 
cases in November; 2,090 cases to Wil- 
mington, California in August; 2,500 
cases to Hines, Illinois in August and 
2,500 cases in November. The dietetic 
303’s, packed in water, call for delivery 
of 1,250 cases to Somerville, New Jersey 
in August, 300 cases to Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia in August and 1,125 cases to 
Hines, Illinois in August. Bids will be 
opened at the Veteran’s Administration 
Building, Vermont Avenue and I Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. at 11 a.m. 
on July 18. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Volume Small Due To Holidays— 
Short Pea Pack Indicated—Hot Weather 
Helping Tomatoes—Juice Demand Slow— 
Heavy Tonnage Of Beans—Corn Routine— 
Citrus Moving Better—Competition In Royal 
Anne’s, Other Fruits Strong—Maine Sardine 
Pack Far Below Year Ago—Tuna Situation 
Clouded—Alaska Salmon Pack Drags—Fair 
Movement Of Lobster. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 7, 1955 


“THE SITUATION — Trading volume 
this week was probably the smallest in 
recent weeks. However this was to be 
expected and there was no weakening of 
prices. 

The trade believes that there will be 
important replacements soon for all 
groups. Citrus juices and segments and 
canned fish-are expected to feel the 
effect of summer weather and it is also 
believed that many items. will be found 
in small supply as the fiscal canning 
year ends. 


THE OUTLOOK—In many instances 
new packs coming on the market are not 
expected to be burdensome. This is true 
of a number of vegetables, especially 
peas. Crop reports from Minnesota and 
the Northwest are not good and pack 
figures are likely to be cut quite sharply 
on certain varieties. There may be some 
pressure in snap beans as the flush of 
the new crop movement is reached in the 
Tri-State area. However in fruits, the 
demand is expected to be good, for many 
items in the major pack category are in 
limited supply. Sweet cherry pack is 


fairly large and Northwest canners are’ 


offering competition to California price- 
wise. The fish group probably will be the 
firmest of any for some time as the 
packs to date, especially of Maine sar- 
dines are the smallest in many seasons. 
As a result firm prices seem certain. 


PEAS — Northwest and Minnesota 
packs appear due for reductions in com- 
parison with a year ago, while in the 
East the outturn probably will not ex- 
ceed last season. There are some inter- 
ests who maintain that the overall crop 
production gives signs of being insuffici- 
ent to meet all trade requirements dur- 
ing the current season. 

Meanwhile, interests here report no 
great rush on the part of buyers to cover 
needs. Standard pod run or 4 sieve 
Alaskas were quoted at $1.10 to $1.15 for 
303’s, and $1.15 to $1.20 for 303’s, sweets, 
f.o.b. cannery, per dozen. 


TOMATOES—Hot weather should aid 
the growth of this vegetable in the East- 
ern sales territory. There is not much 
sales pressure for the unsold stocks are 
believed to be small. However, buyers in 
need of supplies can still cut the asking 


schedule slightly. For 303’s, the market 
is in the neighborhood of $1.25 to $1.30, 
but there are reported to be instances 
where some slight shading developed. In 
Texas there were offerings of 1’s at $.85 
and 303’s, at $1.15, f.o.b. cannery, per 
dozen. 


TOMATO JUICE—Some Maryland 
cannery offerings were noted in this mar- 
ket around $1.20 for 2’s fancy, $2.25 to 
$2.30 for 46 oz., and $4.90 to $5.00 for 
10’s, per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. The de- 
mand was not particularly keen. 


SNAP BEANS—There is a heavy ton- 
nage of raw stock moving to processing 
plants and there are also indications that 
some price shading is possible on the 
processed article. Standard 303’s, cut 
green beans are quoted by some sellers 
at $1.05 per dozen f.o.b., and extra stand- 
ard a trifle higher. There are offerings 
f.o.b. Texas cannery points at $1.05 for 
standards 5 sieve cuts per dozen. 


CORN—No new developments in this 
market. In the East, canner supply hold- 
ings have been well reduced and buyers 
are not showing any interest worth 
while. They also apparently have suf- 
ficient stock on hand to cover their needs 
for the time being. More attention is ex- 
pected to be given to the crop produc- 
tion prospects in the East as well as the 
Mid-West with the hot weather favoring 
progress at this time. Maryland and 
Pennsylvania packer offerings of stand- 
ard whole kernel golden were said to be 
practically exhausted on 8 oz. and 303’s, 
while there were a few lots available. of 
10’s at around $6.00 per dozen, f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—This product is also 
moving better and the hot weather is 
held accountable for the upswing in buy- 
ers interest. The processing season in 
Florida is practically finished and to 
June 25, 1955, the pack was 32,173,080 
cases, as against 38,888,161 cases to the 
same time last year. Of the current pack 
16,492,854 cases consisted of orange juice. 
The movement for all three juices to 
July 24, 1955 was 26,701,795 cases, as 
against 28,139,871 cases a year ago. 
Stocks held by canners sold and unsold 
were listed 9,659,425 cases compared 
with 11,402,874 this time last year. 

The market is quite firm with leading 
canners offering orange juice at $2.50, 
blended at $2.20 and grapefruit juice at 
$1.65, sweetened and unsweetened, f.o.b. 
cannery, per dozen. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —There has 
developed some sales competition in 
Royal Anne cherries, with Northwest 
canners offering well below recently an- 
nounced opening schedules on the part of 
California interests. These offerings in- 
cluded choice at $3.95 for 2%4’s, $2.42% 
for 303’s, and $1.40 for 8 oz. The packs 
were larger than last year and pressure 
to sell was apparently not expected. 
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The position of peaches was getting 
close attention, especially the offer on 
the part of canners to pay $73.00 per ton 
to growers and a higher bonus of $7.50 
per ton, as against the $80.00 per ton 
price set by growers, not including a 
bonus. A strong market is expected this 
season, especially during the early mar- 
keting period as a result of the higher 
producing costs and the extremely small 
stocks carried over. 


New Pack Apricot prices are still to 
come on the market. A number of in- 
terests feel that with the larger pack 
prospects there may be a lower opening 
level than a year ago. Firmness is looked 
for in fruit cocktail and fruits for salad, 
based on the higher prices for some of 
the fruits used in the make-up of these 
packs. 


MAINE SARDINES—According to the 
executive secretary of the Maine Sardine 
Industry, the pack of sardines as of 
June 25, 1955 totaled only 249,000 cases 
whereas the pack to an equivalent date 
a year ago amounted to 1,083,000 cases. 
He stated that packer stocks now were 
considerably less than they were a year 
ago. 


In view of the tightening supply situa- 
tion there were rumors around the mar- 
ket that a higher sales price was in the 
making. Nominally the market was 
holding at $6.50 per case for keyless 
quarters, f.o.b. shipping point. However, 
the feeling was that stocks in consigned 
markets were decreasing sharply, es- 
pecially those held from the 1954 packs. 
A good demand prevails with the idea 
that canner stocks will also drop during 
the Summer months unless there is a 
substantial increase in canning opera- 
tions in Maine. 


TUNA FISH—There should be a de- 
cidedly better call for tuna in view of the 
weather conditions. However, the situa- 
tion is quite clouded with West Coast 
canners .continuing to draw sharp at- 
tention to the import position and the 
inability of many to compete with foreign 
packs. Supplies on the West Coast are 
reported as good. The market pricewise 
displayed very little change, holding at 
$12.50 to $14.25 per case for white meat 
solid pack fancy albacore, while buyers 
were able to obtain stocks of light meat 
solid fancy pack around $11.50 to $12.00 
as to seller and label. 


Japanese white meat solid pack in 
brine was quoted at approximately $12.00 
per case for halves and light meat at 
$10.00 per case, also halves. 


SALMON — The Alaskan pack as of 
June 25, reported by the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, basis 48/1’s tall, 
amounted to 126,469 cases, covering 48 
canneries. Last season the pack was 
230,461 cases and two years ago 231,901 
cases. The pack of reds was the largest 
totaling 81,048 cases. 
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The market generally is firm as a re- 
sult of limited offerings. On new pack 
Puget Sound fancy sockeyes the market 
was $17.00 to $17.50, up $.50 a case from 
previous quotations covering old packs. 
No opening prices have been named on 
Copper River sockeyes as yet. Spot de- 
mand is better and likely to increase 
with the hot weather, but the question 
of securing supplies remains the big 
problem of the buyer. 


LOBSTER—There is a fair movement 
here of both Canadian and South African. 
Canadian is available at $8.00 per dozen 
delivered, halves, while sellers were ask- 
ing $22.00 per case for halves, ex-ware- 
house, New York for South African. 
Supplies here are moderate. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Blistering Heat Taking Crop Toll — New 

Pack Peas Meeting Good Acceptance — 

Standard Beans Cheap—Beets Scarce—RSP 

Cherries Open Considerably Lower—North- 

west Offers Royal Anne’s Well Below Cali- 

fornia — Other Fruits Strong — Pineapple 
Sales Taper Off—Citrus Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 7, 1955 


THE SITUATION —Blistering heat 
across the Midwest the past week has cut 
into pea yields in Wisconsin.and in New 
York with the result that anticipated 
pack totals are being revised downward. 
Temperatures are hanging in the upper 
nineties as this is written and what hap- 
pens to the sweet pea pack in this area 
will depend a great deal on the weather 
from now on. The early pack of Alaskas 
came along in excellent shape as the 
weather was perfect but later fields and 
the entire pack of sweets is now being 
affected. This same heat and dry 
weather is doing nothing for the bean 
crop either and reports from sections of 
New York indicate early yields will be 
affected unless the weather man comes 
up with more rain than he has. 


So far, adverse weather reports 
haven’t had much effect on the trade’s 
thinking or actions but then it is the 
custom here to wait just a little too long 
before recognizing a situation and taking 
the proper action. Trading this week was 
merely routine as there are still many 
items which the trade would like to buy 
and cannot locate. Formal opening prices 
on Royal Anne cherries from the North- 
west, which are much lower than origi- 
nal California openings, have started the 
ball a rolling as current prices are meet- 
ing with ready acceptance. Major West 
Coast fruits such as peaches, cocktail and 


pears continue in heavy demand but busi- 
ness passing is only a trickle as supplies 
are so limited. RSP cherries are now 
offered at considerably less money than 
last quotations and the trade are buying 
freely as lower prices on a bare market 
always makes the buyer happy. Other- 
wise it’s a dull market for the most part. 


PEAS — New pack peas are meeting 
with good acceptance here and the brisk 
movement noted so far maybe accelerated 
if current weather conditions continue to 
push the pack downhill. The market has 
been bare of standards for some time and 
distributors here have not hesitated to 
buy new pack standard four Alaskas at 
$1.25 for 303s and $6.75 for tens. Extra 
standard threes are moving at $1.45 and 
$8.25 while fancy threes are selling 
readily at $1.70 and $9.25. Canners are 
having their difficulties at the moment 
and some of the experts are guessing 
original estimates of pack totals will 
have to be revised downward by some 
three million cases. Of course, weather 
conditions from now on will have a lot 
to do with final figures. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—Nothing much to report on these 
items as local canners have so little left 
to offer. There is still some tomato juice 
available at $1.20 to $1.25 for 2s and 
$2.35 to $2.40 for 46 oz. but supplies 
are anything but burdensome. Puree and 
catsup are a thing of the past with the 
trade now awaiting first offering from 
the new pack. Buyers can find a few lots 
of extra standard 303 tomatoes still un- 
sold at local sources at $1.55 to $1.60 
with other sizes and grades completely 
sold up. 


BEANS — Most of the shipments of 
lower grade green beans are coming into 
Chicago from southern sources as a large 
pack has brought attractive prices along 
with it. Standard cuts in 303s are selling 
here at $1.00 to $1.05 while extra stand- 
ards are moving at $1.10. Wax beans are 
short and the first set of prices out of 
New York found buyers ready to buy. 
At least one New York canner offered 
new pack wax beans at $8.75 for fancy 
three sieve cuts in tens with 303s at $1.55 
while extra standards are listed at $8.50 
and $1.40. 


BEETS—Chicago buyers are finding it 
difficult to locate anything in the way 
of sliced beets with many sizes of whole 
beets in just about the same situation. 
Last sales here were reported on the 
basis of $6.00 for fancy sliced in tens 
with 303s at $1.20. Reports from Wiscon- 
sin indicate at least some of the indus- 
try will get-under way on the new pack 
during the last week of this month. 


RSP CHERRIES — Michigan canners 
report a steady business on new pack 
RSP cherries in water at $1.95 for 303s 
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and $11.00 for tens. Distributors had 
been scraping the bottom of the barrel 
on warehouse stocks and new pack cher- 
ries are moving in here at a satisfactory 
rate. The above prices are down con- 
siderably from last year’s openings in- 
dicating the recent freeze was probably 
more of a help than a hinderance. 

SWEET CHERRIES—A large crop of 
cherries on the West Coast has brought 
lower prices and a ready response from 
the trade. First quotations from the 
Northwest list fancy Royal Annes at 
$1.50 for eight oz., $2.80 for 303s, $4.27 % 
for 2%s and $15.15 for tens. Choice are 
offered at $1.40, $2.42%, $3.95 and $13.90. 
Black sweet cherry prices are expected 
daily and they too should be much 
lower. With some major fruits such as 
peaches and cocktail expected to be 
higher along higher prices on pineapple, 
the trade are buying cherries more freely 
than usual as they expect sales to be 
greater in view of the narrowed gap be- 
tween cherries and other fruits. 

OTHER FRUITS—Chicago buyers are 
now finding it almost impossible to buy 
pears of any grade which will put them 
in the price category of peaches and 
cocktail. Sales have been much better 
than normal and at full list prices with 
the result that today the average pear 
canner has a smile on his face. Prune 
plums, long a neglected item, have also 
come in for more attention recently and 
spot supplies are being reduced daily. 

PINEAPPLE—Sales of pineapple have 
tapered off to a minimum as _ higher 
prices are now effective and sales were 
unusually heavy just before the increase. 
However, heavy shipments are expected 
in Chicago from the new pack very 
shortly. The current pack in Hawaii is 
just about reaching it’s peak and every- 
thing indicates an excellent pack in the 
offing. 

CITRUS — Canning operations have 
ground to a halt in Florida with the 
market on the firm side. Current hot 
weather should provide a stimulus to 
sales and any kind of volume buying 
could push prices higher in a hurry. Quo- 
tations are generally at $1.65 for 46 
oz. tins of grapefruit juice, $2.20 for 
blended and $2.55 for orange. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


California Industry In Good Shape — Dry 
Beans Slow—Asparagus Packing Ends With 
Large Green Pack — Olive Advisory Board 
Discontinued — Private Label Elberta’s Ex- 
hausted—Large Crop Of Apples In Making 
—Apricot Pack Well Underway— 
Salmon Pack Behind. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 7, 1955 


THE SITUATION—To most members 
of the California canning trade the first 
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half of 1955 has been a highly success- 
ful period, with what promised to be sur- 
plus sto¢ks in some lines moving off un- 
expectedly ‘well. Warehouses have 
lighter stocks than in several years and 
prices are firm on all but a very few 
items. Prices on new pack fruits and 
vegetables are higher than a year ago, as 
a rule, but this does not seem to be inter- 
fering with sales. Packs promise to be 
large on most items, there having been 
no failures to date. During the week, the 
initial salmon pack statistics covering 
the Alaska pack made its appearance, 
with this showing a much smaller early 
pack than a year earlier.- This was not 
entirely unexpected. 


DRY BEANS—Canners have been 
largely out of the market for dry beans 
during the past couple of weeks, with 
the few purchases confined to compara- 
tively small lots. Some of the slowness is 
attributed to the fact that many dealers 
and trade representatives have been at- 
tending a convention of the California, 
Western and Rocky Mountains Bean 
Dealers associations. The index number 
of California dry bean prices has ad- 
vanced to 233.2, a figure comparing with 
202.2 a year earlier. Small White beans 
are in very limited supply, with prices 
ranging from $12.50 to $12.75 per 100 
pounds. In general, growing conditions 
are considered good, but crops promise 
to be about two weeks later than usual. 


ASPARAGUS — The canning of as- 
paragus continued right up to the end of 
June, but even at that the pack of green 
tipped and white has not come up to the 
plans of some operators. On the other 
hand the pack of all green was a heavy 
one and the total may add up to a record 
output. Early orders were quite satis- 


factory at opening prices, but repeat” 


business is being awaited. 


OLIVES — Growers and canners of 
olives in California are wondering just 
what the effect of refusal of the industry 
to continue the work of the Olive Ad- 
visory Board will be. In recent weeks a 
canvass of both growers and canners has 
been under way to determine whether the 
Board would be continued, with June 30 
the last day for a decision. This day 
passed without proponents of the plan 
securing the necessary signup. In recent 
years the Board has regulated canning, 
prohibiting the packing of sizes con- 
sidered undesirable and carrying on an 
energetic advertising campaign that has 
greatly increased sales, especially out- 
side California. It has represented about 
2,500 growers and about 30 canners. 
Many members express the opinion that 
the advertising program will be con- 
tinued on a co-operative basis. The pres- 
ent movement of canned olives is the 
most satisfactory in the history of the 
industry. Some sizes are already scarce, 
but the trade seems willing to accept 
others. The crop is estimated at 53 per 


cent of a full crop, or rather smaller 
than last year. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD —Fruits for 
salad are in limited supply and there 
have been some advances of late. The 
packer of an advertized brand is now 
quoting No. 308 at $3.10, with No. 2% 
glass at $5.15. Stocks of this item are de- 
cidedly limited and the same is true of 
fruit cocktail, with some canners com- 
pletely sold up. 


ELBERTAS — Elberta peaches have 
been moving off steadily in recent weeks, 
with one broker expressing the opinion 
that it would be difficult to locate one 
thousand cases for private label sale. 
Sales of No. 2% fancy have been made 
of late at $3.45 and some members of the 
trade suggesting that new pack may be 
priced from $3.65 to $3.75, based on the 
higher cost of fruit. 


APPLES —A large crop of apples 
seems in sight in California and the can- 
ning of Gravensteins promises to be 
under way within a month. Prepara- 
tions are being made for a pack of about 
the same size as last year and prices are 
not expected to show much change. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
in some of the earlier districts has been 
on for some time, and will soon be in full 
swing in the Santa Clara Valley and San 
Francisco Bay areas. Just what the 
prices to growers will be is not clear at 
this writing but reports have been made 
of purchases at $90.00 and $95.00 a ton. 
A large crop will be harvested, but dry- 
ers are offering good prices and a market 
seems in sight for both canned and dried 
items. A good demand is promised for 
apricot nectar, consumption of which is 
steadily growing. 


BEETS—Beets of Far Western pack 
have been getting considerable attention 
of late, with advertised brands of diced 
selling at 85 cents for buffet, 95 cents 
for sliced and $1.25 for tiny whole. There 
is also a good call for this item packed 
in glass. 


SALMON — The first Federal report 
coming from the U. S. Department of 
the Interior, indicates that the pack of 
canned salmon in Alaska is well behind 
that of a year ago to a corresponding 
date. To June 5th, with 48 canneries in 
operation, the pack was 126,469 cases, 
while a year earlier, with 51 plants, the 
output was 230,461 cases. As usual, the 
largest part of the early pack ran to red 
salmon. Opening prices have not been 
named, as yet. 


OTHER FISH—A good movement of 
California pack sardines and mackerel is 
noted by the trade, with some canners 
quite closely sold up. A good movement 
of tuna is reported, with prices on a 
firmer basis than in recent months. 
Prices on grated range from $8.00 to 
$8.50 a case, with this item receiving 
special attention of late. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal .. 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 


Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge.. 


N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth 4.16 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 

Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pie 1.77% 
2.30 
No. 10 16.00 

BEANS, Srrinc ess, Green 

MARYLAND 

1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308........0000 1.60 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 07. -90-.95 
1.15-1.25 
No. 2% 2.10 
7.00 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 3038..........1.05-1.15 
1.871% 
No. 10 5.50-6.50 

New York & Pa. 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 10 8.75 

WISCONSIN 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038......1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

No. 10 7.50 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1,15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

No. 10 5.00-5.75 

Wan, Cat, 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 

1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 

N.W. Blue Lake 

Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 

Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 

Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.05 
No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

MIDWEST 

Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
No. 10 12.00 

Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038..........00 1.60 
No. 1 9.50 

TRI-STATES 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 

BEETS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 

Fey.. Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 

WISCONSIN 

-75-.80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 

Diced, No. 808 -90-1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 

Cut, No, 808... 
No. 10 5.00 

N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1. 10 
Sliced 303s 1,25 


Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 02... .90-.95 
No. 303 1,25-1.35 
7.75-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303..... 1521.20 
No. 10 7.00 
.-.6.00-6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No, 10 &.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
7.75-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 7.00 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 303. 
32 Gs. 
Ex. Std., No. ! 
Std., out 
C.S., Fey., No. 303..1.4 321%, 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 out 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 072..... .85-.90 
1.25-1.82%4 
7.75 
No. 303 1.22%-1.42% 
8.00-8.25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 
No. 10 -50-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv 
No. 10 .00-9.50 
Ex, Std., v., No. 308........1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Ungraded, No. 303............1.10-1.20 
6.65 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., Ung., No. 308.............. 1.50-1.55 
«-8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Alaskas 
No. 10 13.50 
No, 10 12.25 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., NO. 808 1.45 
No. 8.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 55 
No. 10 8.25 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 308..1.35 


No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
(nom.) 5.15 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%4-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.0734 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 8 0%. .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 


Ozark, Fey., No. 


Calif., Fey., 8 oz -8244-.92% 
1.124%4-1.25 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 

TOMATOES 

1.20-1.30 
(nom.) 8.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1.40-1.50 

New York, Fcy., Wh., 

No. 2 2.50 

Ex Std 1.75-1.80 
8.50-8.75 

INDIAN,,; Ex. Stdj, No, 1...........2.15 

Ex. Std 303 

Std., No.‘ 

Calif., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 

. 2% 2.15-2.25 

No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 

Ind., Fey. Nom. 

No. 10 (nom,)........... -11.00-12.00 


Md., Fey., No. 10 
‘'OMATO PASTE (Per Case} 


No. 10 (per doz.)..... 

Md., Fey., 100/6 oz. 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2........... 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 

Nom 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 

FRUITS 

SAUCE 

Banat, Noi SOG 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.85 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 9.50 

N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 

Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 o2z.....2.70 

\PRICOTS 

No. 803 2.10-2.15, 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 

Choice, 8 02..... «1,201.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00-11.50 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303............... 1.95 
No, 2 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 24... 4.60 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.00 

Std., No. 2% 4.00 

Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 oz........... 1.40 
No. 303 2.42% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 

COCKTATL 

Fey., No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.45-3.5214 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 


Choice, No, 303... 
No. 10 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., 


1.80-1.82% 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
10.40-10.60 


-1.75-1.80 


(nom.) 12.00 
PEARS 

Calif., Choice, No. 308........2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.75-12.00 

N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
13.10 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 


10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 


N.W., Choice, No. : 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 4.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
-T7Y%-.80 
46 oz. 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
46 072. 2.50-2.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
4.40 
TOMATO 
416 02. 2.30-2.50 
N. Y¥. Pa., Fey.. No. 2........< 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 OZ. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.75 
FISH 
SALMON- Per Cas 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.00 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 27.00-28.00 
17.00-17.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
Chum, “Tall, 17.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PeEr CASE 
Maine, %4 Oil 6.50 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA~ Pur CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................ 10.50-11.00 
Chunks 9.75-10.25 


8.00-8.50 


Grated 


: 
By 
Choice. No. 303. 
30 NO. (NOM.) 2.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2\..........3.35-3.66 
: 
+ 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 
gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Scraper Agitators; 
(30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) 
Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining 
from closed breweries; Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting 
Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Tomato Peeling Merry-Go-Round; 
Haynie Scalder; Niagara Washer; Soak Tank Washer; Ayars 
No. 10 Tomato Filler; Three-Way Exhaust Box; Robins Reel 
Spinach Washer; Wolfinger Beet Quartering Machine; Three 
Sieve Hydro Pea Grader; Kyler Boxer; Kyler Labeler; FMC 
Shaker Washer; Retorts. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Nar- 
berth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Russell Continuous Cooker and motorized Boxer 
for #1 cans, $2,900.00 for both; terms to responsible buyer. Also 
have new 2%” Blow-Off Valve for Boiler $30.00; 42” Juice or 
Candy Thermometer $30.00; American-Marsh Boiler Feed Pump 
1%” inlet 1%” outlet driven by 1 HP 3 ph. Motor $70.00; 96,000 
new #2 size 3-B Brand Tomato Labels 50 cents per M. Address 
inquiries to: Don Hope, P. O. Box 185, Cicero, Ind. Phone: 149. 


FOR SALE—One Angelus Closing Machine #29P set for 
#2 cans; one 60 HP HRT Brick Set Boiler will trade for 30 HP 
Upright or Scotch Marine Boiler. Adv. 55191, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Robins No. 2 Washer & Soak Tank; Farquhar 
Sorting and Trimming Table; 2 Ayars Niagara Tomato Wash- 
ers; Langsenkamp Juice Extractor Model 1650 S-A with 5 HP 
Motor (new); FMC Juice Extractor Model 75; FMC Tomato 
Chopper & Pump Model M C 122 with 10 HP Motor (new); 
FMC 4 Unit Pasteurizer with Taylor Controls; Ayars 24 pocket 
Juice Filler SS, set for 2’s & 46 oz. Cans; Spinner Cooler (Am. 
Mach. Co.) 82’ long. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 
11, Md. Phone CHesapeake 3-6506. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Retort 40 x 72; 2 Tomato Washers; Canco Can 
Closing Machine 006; Kyler Adjust. Can Labeler; FMC Peerless 
Exhauster 7A; Overflow Pickle Briner; IBM Punch Clock. Orig- 
inal Canning Co., 491 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—50 HP Clayton Steam Generator. Used very 
little, $1500. Contact: Reuben Sclar, Woodbine, Md. Phone: 
Sykesville 585. 


FOR SALE—1,000 gal. Hot Water Tank with copper coil, $500. 
Contact: Reuben Sclar, Woodbine, Md. Phone Sykesville 585. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation, Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—All types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—We buy job lots, distressed and salv- 
age canned foods of all sizes. Adv. 55174, The Canning Trade. 


LULING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Industrial Depart- 
ment, wishes to contact experienced plant owner-operator who 
would be interested in locating food processing plant in Luling. 
Details as to labor, fuel, power, water and locations and products 
available for processing gladly furnished. Luling Chamber of 
Commerce, Luling, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Busses. 1947 Dodges and Fords. Your choice 
$400. In excellent condition. Contact: Reuben Sclar, Woodbine, 
Md. Phone: Sykesville 585. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By container manufacturer young man with B. S. 
in Chemistry, Cheiaical Engineering or Food Technology for 
consumer research and quality control work. Higher degrees 
while acceptable not necessary. Experience in container manu- 
facture, cannery, or related work helpful. Adv. 55194, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Opening for man to work on quality control in 
large cannery, Grading experience of canned foods such as snap 
beans, asparagus, tomato products, pork and beans, etc. accord- 
ing to government grades, would be helpful. Some basic knowl- 
edge of chemistry desirable. Advise experience and salary 
wanted, Adv, 55195, The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


July 11, 1955 
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